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The  Business  Man  in  American  Folklore’ 


Perhaj.'s  the  most  siinnificant  thin};  about  the  business  man  in 
folklore  is  that  he  is  far  from  an  imjxirtant  fii^ure  in  it.  From  this 
we  may  decltice  that  anion.!;  those  people  who  have  created  what  we 
call  folklore  the  htisiness  man  has  either  not  played  an  imiiortant 
role  or  his  function  and  contrihuti<»n  have  not  been  understood.  He 
is  not.  however.  alto.;ethcr  mis.sin.";  we  mis^ht  not  reco.;nize  him, 
since  he  is  a  remote  and  shadowy  future  compared  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  as  we  think  of  him  today.  Ihit  lie  is  there,  and  the  very 
form  and  circumstances  in  which  he  appears  have  meanin,;. 

W  hat  is  folklore?  It  is  the  most  elemental,  the  least  intellectual- 
ized  evidence  anion,;'  civilized  ]  eo])le  (tf  thought  about  asjiects  of 
life  and  .soci(‘ty  as  they  have  been  observed  and  e.xperienced.  I’er- 
liajis  what  is  re,;istere<l  in  folklore  is  not  .so  much  thoui;ht  as  a 
crystallization  of  folk  attitudes,  impressions,  or  convictions  as  ex¬ 
pressed  very  lar;ely  in  relation  to  concrete  experience.  Its  full 
p.sycholo,;ical  sii;niticance  is  impossible  to  estimate.  I>ut  folklore 
is  obviously  of  iui])ortance  as  one  of  those  nitijor  streams  of  in- 
Hueiice  which  are  basic  elements  in  the  formation  of  |x*])ular 
opinion. 

Students  have  i;iven  little  attention  to  the  place  of  the  business 
man  in  folklore.  \\  hat  follows  here  is  by  way  of  an  exjiloratory 
journey.  b'xani])les  will  be  }}iven  of  how  the  business  man  appears 
in  folklore  and  an  attempt  will  i)e  made  to  show  the  si.;nittcance  of 
his  a])]!earance. 

d'he  media  in  which  folklore  e.xists  are  the  ballad,  the  story,  the 
sayin,; — verbal  material  which  characteristically  and  primarily 
originates  anion.;  the  masses  of  the  population  and  is  circulated 
and  molded  by  and  anion.;  them  throti.;h  oral  communication,  in- 

H'.ditor's  note:  I'or  the  purposes  of  the  Hci.lktin  it  was  necessary  to  shorten 
this  article  considerably.  Parts  which  dealt  with  the  jreiieral  subject  of 
folklore  were  condensed  or  cmiitted  and  several  illustrations  or  ejuotations — 
from  ballads  and  anecdotes — which  were  not  clearly  necessary  to  the  main 
emphasis  of  the  article  were  left  out. 
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stead  of  being  produced  and  disseminated  through  the  professional 
channels  of  publication,  the  stage,  and,  more  recently,  the  screen 
and  radio.  The  seed  of  a  folklore  item,  to  he  sure,  may  he  found 
in  a  medieval  Latin  manuscript,  an  eighteenth-century  chapbook, 
a  newspaper  item,  hut  it  enters  into  the  folklore  world  through  oral 
transmission,  achieving  thereby  apj^earance  in  a  variety  of  versions. 
Indeed,  fluidity,  changes,  additions,  and  shifts  of  emphasis  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  varied  interests,  tastes,  and  needs  of  the  countless 
oral  communicators  and  modifiers  are  salient  characteristics  of 
folklore. 

Since  folklore  is  dependent  for  its  vitality  and  to  a  large  extent 
for  its  existence  upon  oral  communication,  it  is  obvious  that  it  will 
flourish  best  in  a  society  and  environment  which  is  separated  either 
physically  or  intellectually,  or  both,  from  the  flow  of  ideas,  thought, 
or  factual  information  through  the  medium  of  the  printed  page  or 
such  commercialized  media  of  professional  communication  as  the 
radio,  movie,  and  theatre.  Folklore  has.  therefore.  dis])layed  its 
greatest  vitality  among  the  residents  of  remote  rural  regions  in 
which  standards  of  literacy,  perhaps,  have  not  been  high,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  most  of  our  ancestors  a  century  or  so  ago. 

'I'he  great  figures  in  .\nierican  folklore,  consequently,  have 
characteristically  been  projections  of  the  interests,  abilities,  and 
aspirations  of  the  “folk”  themselves — the  illiterate  and  semi¬ 
literate  ])opiilation.  particularly  of  the  remoter  rural  areas,  whose 
culture  is  traditional  and  is  disseminated  by  oral  coniniunication. 
Davy  Crockett’s  bear-hunting.  John  Henry’s  and  Casey  Jones’s 
steel-driving  and  locomotive  engineering,  even  the  ruthlessly  mur¬ 
derous  activities  of  Franky  (of  “Franky  and  Johnny”)  or  of 
Stagolee  and  Mike  h'ink,  were  (|ualities  and  achievements  which 
the  f(»lk.  who  lived  and  chafed  under  hard  labor  and  looked  upon 
outsiders  with  suspicion  and  resentment,  could  understand  and 
admire. 

'riie  business  man  has  been  far  from  the  center  of  such  occu¬ 
pations  and  interests,  though  he  cannot  be  divorced  from  them 
entirely.  Hy  the  business  man  1  mean  the  man  w’ho  furnishes 
cajutal  and  direction  for  the  processes  of  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion.  Hi.storically.  1  should  include  the  master-weaver  or  shoe¬ 
maker,  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as  the  factory-ow’iier  or  manager, 
on  the  other ;  the  i)eddler  or  retail  storekeeper  as  well  as  the  ])ro- 
priet()r  of  the  department  store  or  mail-order  lumse.  I  .should  also 
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include  the  res|X)nsible  salaried  executive  of  a  mercantile  or  in¬ 
dustrial  firm  who  is  psychologically  a  business  man  even  though 
he  may  furnish  little  or  no  ca])ital  to  the  enterprise  in  which  he 
participates. 

I  should  exclude,  however,  from  the  category  of  business  man 
those  who  are  not  actually  or  psychologically  business  men.  Among 
them  are  the  journeyman-craftsman,  working  for  wages,  even 
though  he  might  labor  at  loom  or  bench  next  to  the  master  work¬ 
man  who  employed  him,  and  sirpilarly  his  modern  descendant,  the 
wage  laborer.  In  this  class  is  also  the  farmer — even  the  land  owner 
— so  long  as  his  principal  function  is  to  participate  in  the  processes 
of  plowing  and  sowing,  reaping  and  mowing,  rather  than  owner¬ 
ship  or  management  of  a  commercial  farm  or  ranch.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  economic  reality,  this  may  be  inconsistent,  but 
psychologically  and  socially  it  is  essential,  for  the  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  that  such  a  farmer  does  not  think  of  himself  as  a  business 
man. 

I'he  more  highly  developed  business  man,  particularly  the  se¬ 
dentary  business  man  in  his  office  or  counting-room,  participated 
in  activities  and  ])erforined  functions  which  the  folk  could  not 
understand  and  of  which  they  were  suspicious ;  banking  and  stock- 
broking  were  outside  the  limits  of  their  experience,  and  the  retail 
merchant  they  felt  they  could  understand  only  too  well — he  w’as  a 
man  who  bought  cheap  and  sold  dear,  who  could  not  he  trusted, 
and  who  made  money  with  little  or  no  exertion.  The  larger  the 
business  man’s  operations  and  the  farther  divorced,  therefore,  from 
tlie  ])riniary  processes  of  economic  life — the  more  typical  of 
twentieth  century  “big  business.”  in  other  w'ords — the  more  remote 
he  becomes  from  the  core  of  the  folklore  kingdom. 

Remote  tbough  the  Imsiness  man  may  have  been  from  the  folk, 
he  has  not  been  invisi!)le  or  unimportant  to  them.  Indeed,  the 
territory  of  tlie  business  man  and  that  of  the  folk  have  intersected 
in  greater  or  less  flegree.  ()ften  the  ])oint  of  contact  has  been  one 
where  friction  might  develop.  I  his  friction  has  tended  to  change 
into  actual  hostility  the  .sus])icion  which  came  from  lack  of  under¬ 
standing,  or  the  vague  resentnicnt  which  has  been  kindled  by  the 
greater  wealth  or  ])ower  of  the  business  man. 

Hostility  toward  the  business  man  is  dominant  almost  always 
where  he  ap])ears  in  folklore.  'I'he  exce])tional  cases  are  rare  and 
significant.  That  hostility  has  a  long  history  behind  it.  For  in- 
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stance,  the  medieval  miller — who  came  nearer  to  beinjj  a  business 
man  in  the  modern  sense  than  anyone  else  with  whom  the  medieval 
peasant  had  much  cx])erience — established  the  tradition  of  the 
business  man's  acquisitiveness  and  was  immortalized,  frequently  in 
association  with  other  suspect  occupations,  in  a  series  of  songs  and 
sayings,  some  of  which  survived  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  most  significant  illustration  is  a  ballad  describing  the 
deathbed  of  an  old  miller  who.  in  endeavoring  to  determine  to  which 
of  his  three  sons  lie  shall  leave  the  mill,  asks  each  in  turn  how 
much  he  would  take  out  of  a  bushel  of  corn  brought  to  him  for 
grinding.  'I'he  mill  linally  goes  to  the  youngest  because  of  his 
forthright  declaration 

I 

Father,  dear  father,  niy  name  is  Jack 
And  rather  than  I  icr  corn  shtnild  lack 
I’d  take  the  whole  and  swear  to  the  sack. 

And  whip  the  mill-hoy  when  he  comes  back! 

It  was  evidently  considered  dangerous  to  place  material  of  any 
sort  in  the  hands  of  the  husine.'^sinen-craftsmen  of  early  days  to  be 
“worked  up.”  for  we  have  the  record:'^ 

The  miller  he  stc;!e  corn, 

The  weaver  he  stole  yarn. 

The  little  tailor  he  stole  broadcloth 
For  to  keep  these  three  rogues  warm. 

It  is  significant  that  the  one  business  man.  so  far  as  I  know, 
who  is  a  life-.'^ized.  or  rather  larger  than  life-sized,  character  in 
•American  folklore,  is  not  hanker,  broker,  or  merchant,  but  an 
entrepreneur  in  an  e.xtractive  industry — ^the  Hrobdingnagian  Ininher- 
man.  Paul  Hunvan.  Some  may  he  surprised  at  this  classification  of 
Paul  Hunvan  as  a  business  man  rather  than  as  a  workingman 
(John  Dos  Passos  makes  him  a  symbol  of  the  I.  \V.  \\  .  luinher- 
jacksM,  hut  even  a  casual  investigation  of  the  canon  will  reveal 

‘-Cf.  Mary  ().  Fddy,  Hallads  and  Soufis  front  Ohio  ( X.  V.,  1939),  pp.  167-170; 
Fmiclyn  Flizabeth  (Jardner  and  (icraldinc  jenks  Chickcring.  ballads  and 
Sontfs  of  Southern  Michitjan  (.\im  .\rbor,  19.I9),  pp.  247-249;  and  many 
<,thers. 

^Floise  Hubbard  Linscott,  Folk  Sont/s  of  Old  Xezo  England  (X.  Y.,  1939), 
p.  214.  Charles  Kingsley,  ll'estu’ard  Ho!  (1st  edition,  1855),  vol.  i,  chap.  v. 
Cf.  "When  a  miller’s  knocked  on  the  head,  the  less  of  flour  makes  the  more 
of  bread.’’ 

■*"Paul  Runyan,"  79/9,  the  second  volume  in  the  trilogy,  U.  S.  A. 
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that,  thoujjh  he  may  have  started  out  as  a  lumberyard,  he  soon  de- 
veloi)ed  into  a  lumber j«a«.  He  has  a  logging  crew,  including 
Johnny  Inkslinger,  the  accountant.  His  income  is  derived  from 
the  ])rofit  he  gains  from  the  tremendous  amount  of  timber  he 
succeeds  in  getting  off  the  logging  tract  he  has  purchased  from  the 
government. 

I’aul  Hunyan,  though  a  business  man,  is  a  figure  in  American 
folklore  i)artly  because  of  his  type  of  business — lumbering  on  at 
least  a  .small  scale  was  a  i)art  of  the  everyday  life  of  every  frontiers¬ 
man  or  rural  dweller  in  a  timbered  region  and  an  activity  which  he 
understood — and  partly  because  I’aul,  besides  managing  his  busi¬ 
ness.  did  not  disdain  to  work  side  by  side  with  his  men.  and  was 
himself  capable  of  accomplishing  as  much  as  a  whole  gang.  He 
thus  performed  .a  function  which  the  folk  could  understand  and 
ai)j)reciate.  He  was  an  outdoor,  democratic,  American  frontier 
manifestation  of  the  “master  workman”  of  the  gild  ])eriod. 

Paul  lUinvan  was  also  in  the  folk  tradition  not  merely  of  giant 
size  and  strength  hut  also  of  gigantic  capacity  for  and  generosity 
with  food  and  drink — as  indicated  hy  his  pea-soup  lake  and  skat¬ 
ing-rink-sized  griddle-cakes.  .\  stingy  man’s  very  stinginess  may 
he  recorded  in  folklore,  hut  not  with  admiration.  And  yet  the 
Paul  1  Uni' an  legend  includes  some  tales  which  suggest  that  he 
wa>  not  free  from  some  of  the  faults  traditionally  ascribed  to 
business  men.  He  is.  for  e.xample.  credited  with  an  unethical  de¬ 
vice  for  cutting  down  his  payroll— frightening  his  men  into  the 
wo(»ds  on  pay-day  with  the  word  that  government  agents  are  com¬ 
ing  to  arrest  them  for  logging  on  goxernment  land!  Paul  lUinyan 
is  thus  revealed  in  a  role  unusual  in  folklore,  that  of  a  business  man 
“with  a  payroll  to  meet” — in  some  way  or  other." 

'I'here  is  a  class  of  business  men.  jietty  though  their  operations 
he.  who  are  generally  treated  in  .American  folklore  in  a  friendly 
if  s<»metimes  amusedly  condescending  fashion.  'J'hese  are  the  .small 
traveling  merchants,  the  peddlers,  whose  good  nature,  shrewdness, 
and  smoothness  of  tongue  are  described  in  .such  folk-songs  as 
“W  izard  Oil”  and  “The  Connecticut  Peddler.”*^  It  is  not  surpris- 

■'’The  best  source  of  information  on  Paul  Hunyan  is  Esther  Shephard,  Paul 
Biinyan  (Seattle,  1924).  See  also  K.  Hernice  Stewart  and  Homer  .\.  Watt. 
“Lencnds  of  Paul  Hunyan.  Lumberjack,’’  Transactions  of  the  IVisconsin 
Academy  of  .  Irts  and  Tetters,  vol.  xviii  (1916),  pp.  639-651. 

''Carl  Sandburg,  The  American  Sonif'mtf  (X.  Y.,  1927),  pp.  52-53;  John  A. 
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inj^  that  the  peddler  is  an  excei)ti()n  to  the  ijeneral  rule  of  t.olk- 
hostility  to  the  merchant.  He  performed  an  indis])ensal)le  economic 
function,  hrinj^ini;  to  the  doors  of  isolated  farm-houses  the  small 
hut  important  items  which  made  the  difference  between  sheer  bar¬ 
ren  inconvenience  and  s(jualor  and  some  slight  touch  of  comfort 
or  luxury.  He  brought  a  Hash  of  colt»r  and  romance  into  the 
barren  lives  of  his  customers  and  fulfdled  the  social,  recreational, 
and  educational  function  of  the  village-gossip  and  daily  newspaper. 
(He  has  been  immortalized  in  this  role  in  Oklahoma,  the  most 
popular  musical  show  currently  on  Ilroadway.)  He  usually  was 
willing  to  accept  payment  “in  kind” — furs,  beeswax,  a  ham.  any¬ 
thing  portable  and  non-])erishable  on  hand — and  did  not  insist  on 
“hard  money."  Perhaps  even  more  imjjortant,  since  he  might 
never  come  that  way  again  he  obviously  could  not  be  expected  to 
grant  credit  and  therefore  was  not  asked  to  do  so;  he  conse¬ 
quently  could  not  later  offend  by  dunning  his  customers,  as  the 
local  merchant,  who  supplied  staples  in  considerable  amounts  on 
credit,  was  frequently  forced  to  do — to  his  consequent  unpopu¬ 
larity.  Perhaps  the  mail-order  house  has  now  taken  the  ])lace  of 
the  peddler  and  inherited  his  popularity.  As  much  is  suggested  in 
the  assurance  to  his  constituents,  ascribed  to  a  red-gall u.sed  late 
governor  of  a  Southern  state,  that  they  “had  no  friends  except 
Jesus  Christ,  Sears  Roebuck,  and  Gene  Tallmage.” 

Put  the  peddler  in  general  did  not  become  an  heroic  figure, 
though  occasionally  one  proved  to  he  a  “man  of  his  hands." 
capable  of  protecting  his  wares  and  his  takings.  .Such  a  one  was  a 
peddler  who.  because  of  his  audacity  and  courage  in  robbing  high- 
wayhian  Prennan.  who  had  earlier  robbed  the  peddler,  was  re¬ 
warded  by  his  being  offered  the  highwayman’s  comradeshii) ;  when 
the  peddler  cast  aside  his  ])ack  and  took  to  the  road  as  lirennan’s 
partner,  this  was  evidently,  to  the  folk-mind,  a  step  u])  m  the 
social  scale."  d'he  mingling  of  condescension  and  sympathy  toward 
the  peddler  when  he  ajipears  in  folklore  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  his  most  frcf[uent  appearance  is  as  the  “murderee”  of  a  ghost 
story 

and  .-Man  Lomax,  .iuirrtean  ndlhnis  ami  Folk  Songs  (N.  Y..  1934).  pp. 
317-320. 

“^John  and  .Man  Lomax,  Ottr  Singing  Country  (N.  Y.,  1941).  pp.  317-319. 
^I'or  a  few  examples,  see  Charles  M.  Skinner.  Myths  and  Legends  of  Oitr 
Ouni  Land  ( F’hiladelphia.  1896).  vol.  i.  p.  64.  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  36.  182-183. 
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It  may  be  more  than  a  coincidence  that  a  business  man  who 
served  his  ap])renticeship  as  a  tin  peddler,  and  in  that  capacity 
may  have  learned  the  trick  of  pleasing  the  populace,  should  be 
the  only  American  business  man  I  know  of  to  be  the  hero  of  a 
fx)])ular  song.  Jim  Fisk,  however,  was  celebrated  therein  not  for 
his  thoroughly  ])ernicious  operations  as  a  sj^eculator — his  business 
activities  are  not  even  mentioned — but  because  of  his  lavish  way 
of  life,  his  spectacular  generosity,  and  his  death  at  the  hands  of  a 
society  man  who  was  his  rival  for  the  affections  of  a  gay  lady. 
The  ballad  is  a  street  song,  revealing  the  rather  low  tastes  and 
aspirations  of  the  Luni  fen  proletariat  of  the  Gilded  Age.® 

I'll  sill}'  of  a  man  who’s  now  dead  in  his  grave, 

A  g(XKl  man  as  ever  was  born. 

Jim  l*‘isk  was  his  name,  and  his  money  he  gave 
To  the  outcast,  the  poor,  and  forlorn. 

W’e  all  know  that  he  loved  both  women  and  wine. 

Hut  his  heart  it  was  right,  I  am  sure; 

Though  he  lived  like  a  prince  in  his  ])alace  so  fine, 

Yet  he  never  went  back  on  the  po<)r. 

.Although  Jim  Fisk  was  a  business  man  (of  a  i)eculiarly  predatory 
type),  it  was  not  as  such  that  he  won  folk-immortality. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  Jim  Fisk’s  associate.  Jay 
Gould,  was  as  much  loathed  by  the  folk  as  his  partner  was  loved ; 
on  most  of  the  iK)i)ulation  Jay  Gould  simply  did  not  register.  As  re¬ 
tiring  and  shy  as  Jim  Fisk  was  flamboyant,  he  was  cold  and  correct 
in  his  ])rivate  life  as  he  was  unscrupulous  in  the  business  world  ;  had 
he  confined  himself  to  stock  s])eculation.  he  would  i)robably  never 
have  attained  even  the  obscure  niche  in  folk  tradition  that  actually 
is  his,  but  when  he  invaded  the  field  of  railroad  ojjeration  he  be¬ 
came  involved  in  strikes.  He  was  awarded  a  bitter  side-reference 
in  a  railroad  song,  iM)ssibly  c()ni])osed  by  a  former  employee,  riding 
beneath  one  of  the  cars  which  he  had  formerly  ridden  as  engineer 
or  brakeman 

Jay  Ciould's  daughter  said  before  she  died, 

“I'ather.  fix  the  ‘blinds’  so  the  bums  can't  ride. 

If  ride  they  must  let  them  ride  the  rod. 

Let  them  put  their  trust  in  the  hands  of  God.” 


'•Sandburg,  of',  cit.,  p.  419. 

i''Lomax.  American  Ballads  and  Bolk  Soiuis.  p.  41 :  Sandburg,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
304-305. 
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'riie  inipHcaton.  of  course,  is  that  the  father  was  the  sort  of  man 
vvlio  -ieouhl  have  a  daui^hter  who  would  make  this  her  dvin  t  rj- 
quest,  and  the  sort  of  man  also  who  would  ea.ijerlv  .accede  tiK-reto. 
It  is  interestin.ii:.  therefore,  to  note  that  there  is  a  di.ametricallv 
opposite  version  of  this  stanza  which  introduces  the  n.anie  of  still 
another  railroad  kinit.  niie  of  jay  (ionld’s  (tld  riv.als:” 

Said  Vanderbilt's  daughter  just  before  she  died. 

‘‘I''atber,  lix  tbe  ‘blinds'  so  the  bums  can  ride  .  . 

Perhajis  here  was  an  expression  of  a  vacate  pervasive  feeling 
that  the  old  Commodore — tyrannical,  violent,  and  pntfane  thotiyh 
he  might  he — was  at  least  a  practical  railro.ad  man.  who  had  ci.me 
up  through  all  the  stages  in  the  various  fields  of  transiiortation 
from  pilot  of  a  “perianger”  to  the  owner  of  steamship  and  railroad 
lines,  and  whose  mythical  daughter,  therefore,  might  he  expected 
to  show  sympathy  for  tlie  railroad  men  whom  ill  fortune  had 
forced  to  “ride  the  rods”  instead  of  the  cushions.  It  was  perhaps 
a  manifestation  of  the  folk-attitude  to  he  found  in  the  Paul  Ihmyan 
legend,  that  the  husiness  man  who  as  a  husiness  man  deserved 
respect  was  he  who  maintained  the  tradition  of  the  “master 
workman.” 

Xo  railroad  man  except  the  wastrel  Jim  l^'isk  was  ever  treated 
with  real  affection  in  song  or  story,  d'he  period  of  the  railroad 
“kings”  was  also  that  of  labor  discontent  .and  .agrarian  hostility 
with  the  railroads  as  a  chief  object  of  their  unfriendly  attention. 
James  J.  Hill,  who  belonged  rather  to  the  Vanderbilt  than  to  the 
Gould  tradition,  received  ironical  and  imper.sonal  mention  in  the 
I.  \V.  \V.  .song.  “Hallelujah.  Pm  a  hum  !” 

Ob  I  like  Jim  Hill,  he's  a  Rood  friend  of  mine — 

That's  why  I  am  bikiiiR  down  Jim  Mill's  main  line! — 

a  couplet  which  during  a  period  of  severe  depression  was  revised 
in  the  direction  of  greater  bitterness,  to  become:’'* 

Ob  I  like  my  boss,  he's  a  ro(k1  friend  of  mine — 

That's  why  I  am  starving  on  this  here  bread  line ! 

The  above  are  all — with  the  exception  of  the  last — expressive 

^M'roin  memory.  Tbe  contrast  between  tbe  Gould  and  Vanderbilt  versions 
occurred  to  me  when  I  encountered  them  in  tbe  course  of  a  .study  (l‘)27-28) 
of  tbe  railro.ad  administrators  of  tbe  nineteenth  century. 

^-PhonoRrapb  record.  VMctor  21.?4.V1{  (421.37). 

'•‘Samuel  11.  I  riedman,  comi)iler  and  editor.  /\V/>c/  Soiia  Hook  (X.  Rand 
School  Press,  lb.35).  p.  55. 
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primarily  of  j^eiieral  attitudes.  Since  Paul  Runyan  was  a  fictitious 
character,  none  of  those  who  told  admiring  tales  about  his  prowess 
could  have  actually  known  and  worked  for  him.  Those  who  intoned 
the  elegy  to  Jim  Fi.sk  had  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  not  per¬ 
sonally  known  his  generosity.  The  references  to  Gould  and  Van¬ 
derbilt  and  Hill  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  composers  and 
singers  had  i)ersonal — they  certainly  had  no  direct — relationship 
with  the  individuals  mentioned. 

'I'here  is  a  category  of  songs,  how'ever,  in  which  the  singers 
allegedly  express  their  opinions  of  the  character  and  conduct  of 
their  own,  usually  unnamed,  employers.  The  railroad  worker 
speaks — in  an  Irish  accent:’^ 

Our  contractor's  iianH-  it  was  Toni  King; 

He  kept  a  store  to  rob  the  min. 

'I'he  cowboy 

I  went  to  the  boss  to  draw  my  roll ; 

Me  tiggered  me  out  nine  dollars  in  the  hole. 

The  casual  lahorer.  warned  in  time,  e.scapes  e.xploitation  only  by 
refusing,  in  I.  \V.  \V.  phrase,  “to  take  a  master 

I  met  a  man  the  other  day  I  never  had  met  before; 
lie  asked  me  if  1  wanted  a  job  shoveling  iron-ore. 

I  asked  him  what  the  wages  were:  he  said.  "Ten  cents  a  ton.” 

I  said,  "Old  fellow,  go  chase  your.self !  I'd  rather  be  on  the  bum!" 

Even  the  hutTalo-.skinner  of  the  l«^70’s  begins  to  tell  the  same 
story — but  concludes  with  a  stripped  and  jiriinitive  violence:’’ 

The  season  being  over,  old  t'rego  he  did  say 

The  crowd  had  been  extravagant,  we're  in  debt  to  him  that  day. 

W’e  coaxed  him  and  wc  begged  him.  but  still  it  was  no  go — 

We  left  his  damned  old  bor.es  to  bleach  on  the  range  of  butTalo. 

Recently  a  veteran  a])peared  who  claimed  to  be  the  author  of 
“'I'he  Rtit'falo  Skinner.”  .Asked  about  the  couplets  above,  he 
laughed  and  said  that  he  and  his  comrades  had  been  well  treated 


'M.oinax,  .  I iiu’ricait  Halhuis  and  ludk  Soitf/s.  p.  21. 

••'■This  c<iuplet  from  "The  Old  t’hishohn  Trail"  ai)pears  in  many  variations: 
see  Sandburg.  <>['.  rit..  j).  2(t7. 

•‘d’honograph  record.  A  cisil-niining  song  contains  almost  identical  stanzas 
((ieorge  Korson.  Cmil  Piist  on  the  l•iddlc.  Philadelphia.  1943,  p.  319). 
•“I.otnax.  .  I iiu'iicaii  lUiUods  and  I'olk  Soiu/s,  p.  391. 
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by  their  employer — he  had  written  the  lines  “for  a  joke.”’^  Hut 
it  is  obvious  that  here  is  more  than  a  joke :  here  is  a  folk-conven¬ 
tion — that  the  employer  must  he  described  as  “grindinij;  the  faces 
of  the  poor.”  his  employees.  Xot  that  this  convention  lacke;l  his¬ 
torical  basis,  hut  that  it  came  to  he  applied  conventionally,  whether 
there  was  justification  or  not.  It  goes  hack  at  least  as  far  as  t  ic 
horder-hallad.  “Lamkin 

Lanikin  was  as  jichkI  a  mason 
As  ever  bij^iijecl  in  stane ; 

He  hnilt  Lord  Wearie's  castle, 
lint  payment  .!>at  he  nane. 

In  the  standard  text  Lamkin’s  ghastly  vengeance  was  rewarded 
by  ghastly  retribution — but  perhaits  the  version  sung  in  the  hall 
was  not  always  that  sung  in  the  kitchen. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  industry  and  industrial  contlicts  have 
produced  so  comiiaratively  few  references  to  employers,  ntinied  or 
nameless.  One  reason,  no  doubt,  was  that  in  large-scale  iiulustry 
the  discontented  worker  tended  rather  to  concentrate  his  attention 
upon  an  individual  foreman,  or  in  time  of  strife  on  the  “scabs.” 
or  vaguely  to  denounce  the  “cmnp’ny”  in  general,  or  caiiitalism. 
than  to  feel  a  per.sonal  concern  for  any  individual  capitalist.  .A 
railroad  contractor,  a  cattle  rancher,  a  burfalo-hunting  entre¬ 
preneur.  on  the  other  hand,  was  close  enough  to  his  employees  to 
be  an  object  of  personal  dislike  or  denunciation  if  he  deserved  it— - 
or  even,  .sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  if  he  didn’t. 

One  of  the  few  songs  of  industrial  conflict  in  which  a  specific 
business  man  is  mentioned,  though  not  named  except  by  inference, 
is  hardly  a  folk.song  in  its  origin,  though  it  was  no  doubt  in  its 
time  pojmlar  among  the  folk 

'Twas  in  a  Pennsylvania  town  not  very  Ions  a.tjo 
-Men  struck  against  reduction  of  their  ])ay. 

Tlieir  millionaire  employer  with  philantliropic  show 

I  lad  closed  the  works  till  starved  they  would  obey  .... 

(iod  help  them  toni.uht  in  their  hour  of  aftliction 
Praying  for  him  whom  they'll  never  see  again. 

Hear  the  poitr  orphans  tell  their  sad  story, 

"I'ather  was  killed  by  the  Pinkerton  men." 

I'rank  Dobie,  Huffalo  Hunter  and  His  Song."  Backwoods  to  Border, 
in  Texas  Folk-Lore  StKriety  Publications,  vol.  xviii  (.\ustin,  1943),  pp.  1-6. 
^^Francis  James  Childs,  editor.  The  UntjTtsh.and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads 
(Poston.  188()),  vol.  ii.  pp.  320-342. 

2<'Signiund  Spaeth,  ll'eep  Some  More,  Mv  Lady  (Garden  City,  1927),  pp. 
235-236. 
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Coal-mininj^  unclouljtedly  produced  more  folksonj^s  than  any 
otlier  industry,  'Die  coal  town,  with  its  company  store,  ])ayment  in 
scrip,  rij^id  control  by  company-paid  law  officers,  was  a  society 
nearer  to  that  of  a  villaj^e  of  medieval  serfs  or  the  slavequarters 
of  a  Southern  plantation  than  to  the  iluid  individualism  we  usually 
rej^jard  as  characteristic  of  the  L’nited  States  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  d  he  sense  of  oppression,  and  of  community  solidarity 
nurtured  hy  this  rijLjid  self-contained  environment,  was  prolific  of 
s(»n,t(s  of  ])rotest,  stimulated  hy  tlie  unusually  musical  tenqiera- 
ment  of  the  \Vel^h.  Irish,  and  Xe,i;roes  who  were  the  dominant 
hainlish-speakint^  elements  in  the  coal-camps.  Coal-minini;  songs 
probably  express  attitudes  which  were  also  common  to  workers 
in  (tther  heavy  industries,  but  who  were  not  so  advantageously 
situated  for  self-expression. 

.\lthough  every  asjiect  of  coal-mining  life  is  touched  u])on  with 
an  accusatory  finger  in  the  industry’s  folklore,  comparatively  few 
items  refer  specifically  to  the  business  man,  the  coal-mine  owner; 
as  in  other  industries,  attention  is  concentrated  on  foremen,  scabs, 
"the  company.”  An  exception  is  a  pathetic  ballad  which,  however, 
re([uires  a  note  to  explain  that  the  "rich  man”  was  a  coal  operator 
and  the  "orphan”  the  daughter  of  a  miner  killed  in  a  mine  disaster, 
for  whose  (k;ith  the  company  had  refused  comiiensation 

Tlie  rich  man  slep’  on  a  velvet  couch. 

And  (Ireatned  of  his  silver  and  .i;old. 

While  the  ori)lian  laid  on  a  iK-d  of  snow, 

.\-dyini'  from  hunger  aiul  cold. 

d  he  refrain  is;  Xo  bretid.  no  bread  (  Xo  room,  no  room)  for  the 
poor. 

Plenty  of  .s(»ngs,  however,  mention  the  employer  in  general 
terms  and  collectively,  always  unfavorably.  Sometimes  the  tone 
is  one  of  dull,  vague,  unspecific  comjilaint.  as  in  the  ejiitaph  : 

I'onrty  years  I  worke<l  with  i)ick  and  drill 
I  town  in  the  mines  against  my  will 
'I'he  Coal  K inti’s  slave  hnt  now  it’s  passed 
Thanks  he  to  (IckI  I  am  free  at  last. 

(  ipjiressive  wage  scales  are,  of  course,  the  charge  most  fre- 
(juently  leveled:  in  one  ballad  the  Hooding  of  a  mine  is  ascribed 
to  (jod’s  vengeance  for  the  coal-owner’s  tyranny.  Comjdaints 

‘“'Lomax,  Oiir  SiiK/iiif/  Country,  ]»!).  276-278;  Sandburg,  op.  cit ,  p.  3t9. 
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ajjainst  the  oj)erat()rs  because  of  low  wajjes  are  freciiieiitly  coupled 
with  accusations  of  excessive  prices  at  the  com])any-store : 

W  hat’s  (le  use  of  me  wuken  any  moah,  mah  baby  ? 

W'hat’s  dc  use  of  me  wuken  any  moah,  mah  baby  ? 

W  hat’s  dc  use  of  me  wuken  any  moah, 

When  I  hah  to  take  it  up  in  de  company  store. 

•Mah  bahy?  i 

Flat  dishonesty,  also,  is  ascribed  to  the  employers,  as  in  the 
anecdote  concernin;ij  the  conversion  at  a  revival  of  one  of  two  broth¬ 
ers  operatinj^  a  non-union  mine.  .Shortly  after,  the  convert  .said  to 
his  brother:  “Richard,  why  won’t  you  join  the  church  like  me?” 
‘“It’s  all  very  well  for  one  of  us  to  helonjj  to  the  church,”  jfrunted 
Richard,  “hut  if  I  should  ,t(ct  relii^ion.  who’d  weij^h  the  coal?” 

Finally,  after  a  miner  had  toiled  through  a  long  life  of  hard 
labor,  low  wages,  high  ])rices.  the  operators,  it  was  asserted,  would 
Ireat  him  wor.se  than  a  decrepit  .slave  or  an  old  mine-mule. 

When  a  man’s  toiled  and  laixtred 
Till  bis  life  is  almost  Kone, 

Then  the  operator  thinks  he’s  just  a  fool. 

They  sneak  around  and  lire  him 
Just  because  he’s  growinjj;  old. 

And  swear  they  caufjht  him  hreakins?  company  rules. 

Complaints  against  the  operators  turn  to  militancy  in  the  strike- 
songs. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-live,  our  masters  did  conspire 

To  keej)  men.  women,  and  children  without  either  IcmkI  or  lire. 

They  thought  to  starve  us  to  subiiiit  with  hunger  and  with  cold. 

I>ut  the  miners  did  not  fear  them.  Init  stood  out  brave  and  hold. 

In  periods  of  .seriems  industrial  conflict,  the  employers  were 
forced  to  turn  their  ’per.sonal  attention  to  the  problem  of  breaking 
the  strikes  and  the  union.s,  and  the  folk-singers  at  such  times  con¬ 
sequently  looked  beyond  tlie  foremen  and  the  mine  .sui)erintendent.s 
to  the  mine  owners  them.selves,  who  then  appear  in  the  strike- 
songs  hut  still  in  a  rather  imper.sonal  though  highly  insulting 
fashion.  J'he  famous  .Slavic-. \merican  dialect  strike-song,  “Me 
Johnny  Mitchell  Man,”  which  did  much  to  whip  uj)  enthusiasm 
among  tlie  .Slav  element  in  the  strike  of  FXJ2.  is  characteristic. 

The  rise  to  ])ower  of  the  miners'  unions  in  comparatively  recent 
years  produced  a  group  of  songs  in  which  the  coal  operators  are 
described  as  irked  by  having  their  oppressive  actions  checked  by 
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the  union,  or  are  adversely  compared  to  the  union  leadershi]). 
Opposition  to  the  check-off  system  for  union  dues  is  ironically 
contrasted  with  the  operators’  willinjLjness  to  utilize  the  check-off 
for  his  own  purposes  to  pay  the  employees’  store  hill ! 

'File  i^rowinj^  strenjjth  of  the  union,  in  cennparison  with  that 
of  the  employer,  is  praised : 

(>l‘crat<>r  will  forsake  you.  lie'll  drive  you  from  his  <lo’. 

Away  from  home  he'll  drive  you  to  never  return  no  mo'. 

Xo  matter  what  you  do,  dis  union  ywine  to  stand  by  you 

While  de  union  Kouvin'  stronj;  in  dis  land. 

A  much  less  emhittered,  healthier,  more  of  a  {^ive-and-take 
attitude  is  finally  expressed  in  a  .sontj  celel)ratin}.j  union  recoji^ni- 
tion ;  with  all  its  jaunty  defiance  of  the  employer  it  seems  more 
])romi.sin,t>;  for  future  satisfactory  relations  than  the  gloomy,  de¬ 
feated,  hut  seiitic  character  of  such  folk-exjiressions  as  the  epitaph 
early  in  this  .se<iuence.-” 

Xow  when  you  meet  your  boss  you  don’t  have  to  bow.  ’ 

He  ain't  no  kiiifi — never  was  nohow.  .  .  . 

Von  can’t  fire  him  and  he  can’t  fire  you 

And  if  he  don’t  like  our  union  he  knows  what  he  can  do. 

Lord.  Lord,  we’re  independent  now. 

If  one  wishes  to  get  an  over-all  idea  of  the  American  folk- 
attitude  to  the  husiness  man,  however,  one  must  turn  from  railroad 
kings  and  coal-mining  magnates  to  the  husiness  man  with  whom 
not  merely  laborers  in  transportation,  mining,  and  indu.stry,  hut 
also  artisans,  farmers — in  fact,  every  American  of  limited  re¬ 
sources.  regularly  or  occasionally  retiuiring  credit — come  into  a 
relationshij)  which  too  often  becomes  mutually  disagreeable,  that 
is,  “the  merchant.”  Fhe  merchant’s  relations  with  the  farmer  in 
particular  are  fre(|uently  unpleasant,  for  the  w'age- worker,  at  least 
when  em])loved.  is  jiaid  regularly,  and  can  pay  the  merchant 
“.something  on  account.”  while  the  farmer  has  to  depend  on  the 
j)rofits.  if  any.  of  an  annual  cro]).  and  if  that  fails,  he — and  his 
creditors  as  well — suffer  .severely.  Putt  it  is  the  farmer  who  .sings 
the  .song  and  tells  the  .story:-’* 

--'I'bc  c<i;d-uu'iung  material  is  drawn  from  three  works  edited  by  (ieorge  G. 
Korsoti:  Sinuis  (iiid  ballads  of  the  .luthraeitc  Miner  (N.  ^  V)27),  pp.  90, 

If)!.  173;  Minstrel  of  the  Mine  t’oteh  (  riiiladelpbia.  193S).  pp.  2.?4-23f»;  and 
i'oal  Htist  on  the  l  iddle  (  IMiiladelpbia.  1043).  pp.  72.  78.  128,  175.  239,  311, 
319.  .121 -.122.  403.  423.  429.  4.1f)-4.17. 

-•*Sandburf>.  oh-  eit..  i)p.  282-283.  C  f.  Lomax.  .Iinerienn  Ballads  and  I'olk 
Snnas,  p.  .1.1.1.  and  i^nr  Si)i<iinii  Country,  j).  2‘>0. 
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The  farmer  is  the  man.  the  farmer  is  the  man, 

Buys  on  credit  till  the  fall ; 

Then  they  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  they  lead  him  from  the  land. 

And  the  merchant  is  the  man  who  gets  it  all.  ’ 

'I'he  merchant,  however,  is  popular  compared  to  that  other 
business  man.  the  hanker — except  when,  as  sometimes  is  the  case, 
they  ha])pen  to  he  the  same  jK^rson.  'I'he  hostility  towards  Nicholas 
Biddle,  president  of  the  liank  of  the  United  States  in  the  Andrew 
Jackson  era.  is  part  of  a  long  tradition — Biddle  represented,  in  the 
popular  mind,  the  hanking  profession  in  general.  Indeed,  the 
farmer,  in  ])articular.  has  preserved  a  good  deal  of  the  old  medieval 
attitude  toward  money-lending;  he  is  frequently  forced  to  resort 
to  the  hanker  for  a  loan,  he  cannot  get  along  without  such  occa¬ 
sional  accommodati(»n,  but  all  the  time  he  labors  under  an  ex¬ 
asperated  feeling  that  the  hanker  is  getting  .something  for  nothing. 

The  banker  rarely,  if  ever,  appears  in  the  folk.songs  in  which 
business  men  of  various  tyi)es  are  mentioned ;  perhaps  he  is 
assumed  to  be  included  with  the  merchant — which  is  certainlv  the 
'Case  in  some  places.  More  likely  the  hanker,  like  the  big  indus¬ 
trialist.  is  com])aratively  too  recent  an  arrival  within  the  ken  of 
the  folk  to  have  been  as  yet  assimilated  into  balladry.  The  hanker, 
like  the  lawyer  and  the  ])reacher,  is  primarily  a  character  in  the  less 
iormalized  medium  of  the  anecdote. 

■  All  the  hanker  .stories  I  know  have  a  Kansas  setting — though 
they  are  doubtless  found  elsew’here.  They  are  imbued  with  a 
tough,  swaggering,  sometimes  ribald  luimor  proper  to  a  region 
in  which  there  is  .still  .some  survival  of  the  .spirit  of  agrarian  re¬ 
volt  which  ])revailed  in  the  last  decade  of  the  past  century.  In 
those  with  which  I  am  familiar  the  hanker  is  always  portrayed  as 
coming  out  second-best — if  only  verbally;  undoubtedly  this  is  a 
product  of  wish-fulfillment.  The  Kan.sas  farmer’s  folk-idea  of  the 
banker  is  that  of  an  annoyingly  indispensable  fellow,  who  makes 
it  a  great  favor  to  loan  you  .someone  else’s  money,  pries  into  your 
personal  affairs,  insi.sts  on  prompt  i)ayment,  but  is  all  the  time 
secretly  aware  of  what  a  low.  despicable  profession  he  is  in. 

Manv  expres.sions  of  folk  attitudes  toward  the  merchant  and 
banker  come  from  the  Midwest;  they  certainly  express  resentment 
enough,  and  even  bitterness,  but  they  are  flavored  with  a  wry, 
resilient  humor.  If  one  turns  to  the  .semi-feudal  .South,  the  utter¬ 
ances  change — not  in  content  hut  in  spirit.  The  humor — and 
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humor  there  still  is — is  jjallows-humor ;  the  i)ervadinji  spirit  is 
sullen  despair.  One  reason  for  the  difference  is  that  the  South 
as  a  whole,  in  all  classes,  is  nearer  a  marginal  economy  than  other 
parts  of  the  country ;  the  wholesaler  squeezes  the  merchant  and 
the  merchant  the  farmer ;  the  hank  drives  the  branch  bank,  which 
drives  the  planter,  w'Im)  drives  his  tenants.  All  can  feel  disaster 
snapj)ing  at  their  heels ;  there  is  no  leeway  for  generosity  or 
chivalry.  .Another  very  important  reason  is  that  the  hostility  be¬ 
tween  employer  and  employee,  landlord  and  tenant,  creditor  and 
debtor,  is  frequently  hardened  and  shari)ened  by  a  race  difference. 
For  all  practical  i)uriH)ses  it  could  l)e  said  that  the  business  man 
in  the  South  is  a  white  man,  and  when  the  Negro  in  song  and 
story  and  folk-saying  says  “white  man,”  he  more  often  than  not 
means  "business  man" — the  white  man  par  excellence.  (In  other 
parts  of  the  country  a  .somewhat  similar  phenomenon  appears; 
there  are  many  stories  obviously  about  the  business  man  in  general 
in  which  the  name  of  a  socio-religious  group  is  substituted.)  So 
we  have 

Well,  it  makes  no  diflference  how  you  make  out  your  time — 

White  man’s  bound  to  brinj?  the  nigger  out  behind. 

If  you  work  all  the  day  and  work  all  the  time. 

White  man’s  sure  to  bring  the  nigger  out  behind. 

In  "The  Boll  Weevil  Song”  a  transitory  note  of  defiance  creeps 
in — [)erhaps  insi)ired  by  a  covert  and  grudging  admiration  for  the 
indestructibility  of  "de  little  black  bug”  who  is  responsible  for  the 
disa.ster 

Den  de  Farmer  say  to  de  Merchant: 

*‘We’s  in  an  awful  fix ; 

De  Moll  Weevil’s  et  all  de  cotton  up 
An’  lef’  us  only  sticks 
Oh  de  h'armer  say  to  de  Merchant 
"I  ain’t  made  but  only  one  bale 
.\n’  befo’  I  bring  yo’  dat  one 
I’ll  fight  an’  go  to  jail  .  .  .  .” 

Negro  and  white  farmers  alike  are  involved  in  a  one-crop  sys¬ 
tem  and  a  marginal  economy,  and  in  some  songs  it  is  impossible 

2<Lomax,  .Itiicriraii  liaUads  and  Folk  Soufjs.  pp.  233-234;  Dorothy  Scar¬ 
borough,  On  the  Trail  of  Xepro  Folk-Song  (Cambridge,  1925),  pp.  227-228; 
Sterling  I’rown.  Arthur  P.  Davis.  Ulysses  Lee,  The  Xegro  Caravan 
(N.  Y.,  1941).  p.  422. 

25»Lomax.  .Inierican  Ballads  and  Folk  Soiuis,  pp.  114-115. 
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and  unnecessary  to  identify  the  race  of  the  composers  and  sinjjers; 
as  in  “Po’  Farmer  Ain’t  (jot  Xo  Show” 

Up  steps  de  merchant 
W’id  a  high-top  derhy  on ; 

“Pay  me,  pay  me.  Mister  h'armer, 

I'or  yon  to  me  belong." 

Up  sailed  another  merchant 
W  ith  horses  and  buggies  fine : 

"Pay  me.  pay  me.  Mister  Farmer, 

I'or  your  corn  is  shorely  mine." 

Another  reason  for  the  deeper,  more  despairing  hostility  toward 
the  business  man  e.xpressed  in  the  .songs  and  sayings  from  the 
Soutli  is  that  so  often  one  business  man  occupies  relationships 
which  in  the  city  or  in  the  North  would  probably  be  scattered 
among  several.  'I'he  city  worker  in  economic  straits  can  re.sent  the 
company  which  underpays  him,  the  foreman  who  overdrives  him, 
the  local  storekeeper  who  refuses  him  credit,  the  installment  col¬ 
lector  who  badgers  bim  for  payments,  the  moneylender  with, 
perhaps,  a  chattel  mortgage  on  his  meager  pos.sessions — and  his 
animosity  is  thus  diverted  and  directed  through  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  channels.  But  in  the  South,  the  ])oor  tenant-farmer  may 
find  that  the  planter  who  is  his  landlord,  the  merchant  who  in  his 
opinion  overcharges  him.  the  banker  with  a  chattel  mortgage  on 
his  one  mule,  are  all  the  same  man ;  his  animosity  becomes  con¬ 
centrated  and  per.sonalized.  .Sometbing  of  this  situation  appears  in 
the  most  gloomy  and  desperate  folksong  about  economic  conditions 
within  my  knowledge:-' 

George  Penney's  renters,  they’ll  come  into  town. 

With  their  hands  in  their  pockets  and  their  head  a-hangin'  down. 

Go  in  the  store  and  the  merchant  would  say, 

‘‘Your  mortgage  is  due  and  Pm  lookin'  for  my  pay." 

T^own  in  his  jiocket  with  a  tremblin'  hand, 

"Can't  pay  you  all  but  Pll  pay  you  what  I  can;" 

Then  to  the  telephone  the  merchant  made  a  call. 

They’ll  put  you  on  the  chain  gang,  an’  you  don't  pay  at  all. 

Were  T  a  landkird-hanker-merchant  in  the  South  T  .should  much 
prefer  that  my  tenant-debtors  were  singing  tbe  Internationale 
than  .songs  like  those  above ;  here  is  a  hint  not  of  revolution  but 
of  a  Jacquerie. 

The  business  man  as  a  full-length,  figure  in  American  folklore 

sr-Uomax,  (hn-  Siiiaiiui  Country,  pp.  280-281. 

2"//-i',/..  pp.  287-288. 
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is  as  rare  as  snakes  in  Ireland;  it  has  been  abundantly  demon¬ 
strated  that,  when  be  does  appear,  it  is  generally  in  a  role  about 
as  popular  as  that  of  such  reptiles.  Yet  it  is  not  impossible  that 
an  actual  American  business  man  should  become  as  much  of  a 
folk-hero  as  the  mythical  Paul  Bunyan.  Some  might  say  that 
the  time  for  folk-heroes  has  passed,  that  the  growth  of  literacy, 
the  improvement  of  transportation,  the  development  of  the  movie 
and  radio,  the  sensational  newspajier,  the  funny  paper,  the  cmnic 
book,  the  pulp  magazine,  have  produced  an  environment  in  which 
folklore  and  folk-heroes  stifle.  The  methods  of  communication, 
to  be  sure,  have  changed  from  the  days  of  the  strolling  minstrel, 
but  have  the  concepts?  Surely  Charles  A,  Lindbergh  was  briefly 
and  tragically  a  folk-hero.  And  what  of  Franklin  I).  Roosevelt? 
To  thousands  and  probably  millions  he  is  a  folk-hero  as  glamorous 
as  a  synthesis  of  Haroun  al-Raschid,  the  Good  Shepherd,  and 
Jesse  James.  But  has  any  business  man  so  cairtured  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  multitude?  Is  there  a  ix)ssibility  that  one  ever  will? 

Henry  Ford,  about  twenty  years  ago.  was  taking  on  legendary 
proportions  and  demonstrating  such  a  possibility — though  it  never 
became  an  actuality.  He  was  a  skilled  mechanic  who  had  ri.sen  to 
great  w'ealth  and  power  through  his  own  e.xertions.  but  w'ho  .still 
kept  his  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  his  business  and  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood  its  intricacies :  he  was,  in  other  words,  “the  master  work¬ 
man,”  He  was  understood  to  be  ho.stile  to  the  “banking  interests” 
— symbol  of  non-productive  and  predatory  wealth — ^and  thus  a 
link  with  the  .American  folk-mind.  His  ])roduct.  which  he  turned 
out  in  awe-inspiring  ([uantities,  was  cai)«'ible  of  immensely  increas¬ 
ing  the  convenience,  comfort,  and  i)leasure  of  the  common  man — 
even  the  day  laborer,  even  the  tenant-farmer.  I  le  employed  vast 
numbers  of  men  and  was  reputed  to  pay  them  the  highest  wages. 
'1  he  benefit  he  was  regarded  as  conferring  on  the  working  class 
was  .somewhat  similar,  though  on  an  incredibly  larger  scale,  to 
that  ascribed  to  the  sixteenth-century  textile  manufacturer.  Jack 
of  Xewbury.  an  hinglish  business  man  immortalized  in  ballad-lore. 

In  1924.  during  the  presidential  conventions,  I  was  working  in 
the  harve.st  fields  with  migratory  laborers — Arkan.sas  hillbillies, 
professional  lioboes,  unemployed  mechanics.  “Why  do  they  waste 
time  arguing  about  what  ])olitician  to  nominate?”  one  of  them 
in(|uired  angrilv.  “Ford’s  the  only  man!  Why?  Because  he  be¬ 
lieves  in  giving  every  man  a  job  at  five  dollars  a  day.  Xot  like 
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that  last  ])resident  they  elected — Hardinjj.  Know  what  he  said? 
That  all  a  workinjinian  needed  was  a  pair  of  overalls,  a  juniper, 
and  a  dollar  a  day!” — the  last,  of  course,  was  itself  a  piece  of 
folklore,  hut  the  attitude  toward  Ford  was  rather  ty])ical  of  the 
sjieaker’s  class  than  exceptional.  Kventually,  of  course,  came  the 
depression,  layoffs,  and  an  indiscreet  labor  policy,  which  revealed 
that  Henry  Ford,  whatever  his  other  (jualifications.  lacked  the 
elemental  warmth  necessary  for  |)ermanence  as  a  folk-hero.  I’roh- 
ahly  his  efforts  to  control  his  employees’  private  lives,  discourajuinj^ 
the  u.se  of  tobacco  and  licjuor.  orderiuj.^  the  cultivation  of  vet^etable 
{gardens,  caused  him  a  more  serious  loss  of  jiopularity  than  all 
his  troubles  with  tl;e  CIO.  Ima^nine  I’aul  Hunvan  issuing  such 
orders!  l»ut  h'ord  had  shown  at  least  the  potentialities  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  as  folk-hero. 

What  is  tile  meanin^tt  (»f  all  this?  'I'liat  is  a  fpiestion  in  folk 
history  and  folk  psycholo,e[y  which  calls  for  more  studv  than  we 
have  yet  .ijiven  it.  Obviously,  folk  thought  on  l)usiness  is  in  no 
small  measure  a  memory  of  the  ])ast.  Its  concept  of  the  ideal  l)usi- 
ness  man  is  that  of  the  petty  capitalist  master-workman  employer, 
’i'hat  employer  was  a  doer,  not  a  si)ecialist  in  planninij  and  in 
administration  or  the  trustee  of  a  hue:e  investment  of  scattered 
owners,  larite  and  small.  ( )f  the  business  man  as  admini.strator. 
folklore  has  nothin^;  to  say.  Here  is  an  instance  of  cultural  laj^, 
the  sis^nificance  of  which  can  hardly  be  e.xajL^tjeraled. 

Moreover,  that  memory  of  the  ])ast  is  the  memory  of  failure 
and  of  folk  trouble,  of  injustice  and  insecurity.  W  ho  ever  heard 
of  the  really  (food  business  man  in  .\merican  folklore,  other  than 
in  Jim  h'isk’s  Robin-Hood  role?  I'lie  evil  that  men  do.  or  seem  to 
do.  in  business  lives  on  in  fcdklore.  Perluips  one  of  the  most 
siiLtnificant  characteristics  of  the  ballad  which  deals  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  is  that  it  is  in  so  larj;e  a  measure  an  expressi(»n  of 
prote.st  a.nainst  injustice  and  in.security.  'Fhe  allei;ed  injustice  may 
or  may  not  be  real;  the  sense  of  insecurity  ])robably  is.  What 
proportion  of  the  responsibility  for  that  insecurity  should  be 
ascribed  to  the  folk’s  own  .shortcomini^s  and  how  much  to  the 
system  under  whicli  they  have  lived,  it  is  obviously  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss.  It  is  enouj^h  here  to  i)oint  to  the 
fact  that  folklore  is  a  medium  through  which  the  past  is  reflected, 
and  by  which  its  impressions,  attitudes,  and  convictions  live  on  in 
the  present.  Kenneth  W’iogins  Porter, 

Vassar  College. 


The  Closing  of  the  Industrial  Museum  of 
the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company 

Ft  is  with  rcj^ret  that  the  lii’ij.irriN  notes  the  recent  closing  of 
the  Industrial  Museum  of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Ccnupany 
at  Worcester.  Massachusetts.  Founded  in  F>08  hy  William  P. 
Palmer,  then  president  of  tiie  Company,  the  Museum  grew  into 
a  splendid  collection  of  machinery,  products,  pictures,  biographies, 
miscellaneous  printed  materials,  and  manuscri])ts  dealing  with  the 
wire  husiness  from  its  earliest  beginnings  in  the  Fnited  States, 
especially  with  the  history  of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  (Com¬ 
pany  and  its  predecessors. 

Ik'sides  preserving  historical  records  which  might  otherwi.se 
have  been  de.stroyed.  the  Museum  has  performed  other  functions. 
Open  to  the  public,  it  has  been  visited  by  many  ])er.sons  from 
Worce.ster  and  elsewhere,  thus  serving  as  a  medium  for  instruct¬ 
ing  the  ])ul)lic  in  the  function,  method,  and  product  of  industry. 
'I'o  the  employees  of  the  Company  and  to  the  Worcester  com¬ 
munity  in  general,  the  Museum  has  stood  as  a  record  of  achievement 
in  manufacture  in  which  they  could  take  a  ju.st  ])ride.  In  the.se 
days  of  the  de-personalizing  or  institutionalizing  of  industry,  .such 
a  museum  .serves  as  .something  of  a  .symbol  of  the  clo.se  relation¬ 
ship  between  administration,  ownership,  and  labor  in  cod])erative 
effort. 

'File  contents  of  the  Museum  have  been  divided  between  two 
de])o.sitories.  I'he  machinery  and  examples  c)f  products  have  been 
moved  to  the  Xatural  lli.story  Mu.seum  in  Worcester.  Manu¬ 
scripts.  ])rinted  materials,  and  ])icture.s  have  been  presented  to  the 
Husiness  Historical  .Society  and  moved  to  the  Society’s  depository, 
Baker  Library  of  the  Craduate  School  of  Business  Admini.stration, 
Harvard  I'niversity.  'I'he  acquisition  of  this  collection  by  the 
Society  was  made  possible  through  the  efforts  of  its  i)resident, 
Mr.  John  W.  Higgins,  and  the  generosity  of  the  American  Steel 
and  Wire  Company. 

A  unique  i)art  of  the  collection  is  its  pictures.  These  are  made 
up  of  kodak  ])ictures.  etchings,  drawings,  photographs,  etc.  The 
subjects  are  buildings  and  grounds,  machines,  and  men.  The 
photographs  of  men — workers  in  groups  and  singly,  top  adminis- 
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trators,  department  heads,  salesmen,  etc. — constitute  a  very  in- 
terestinjT  record  of  the  kind  of  men  who  worked  in  the  industry 
over  a  ])eriod  of  about  a  hundred  years.  This  part  of  the  collection 
may  prove  as  valuable  as  it  is  unusual. 

'I'he  manuscripts  are  larjj;ely  orijj^inal  business  records  of  the 
American  Steel  and  W  ire  and  its  {predecessors.  There  are  account 
books  and  other  manuscri{)ts  of  the  Crown  Point  Iron  Com{)anv, 
an  early  concern  in  northern  Xew  ^'ork,  and  of  the  Schoenherj^er 
Iron  Comjpany,  of  Pittsburgh — the  latter  collection  contains  a 
volume  of  unusual  interest,  the  com{)any’s  credit  ratinij  lK)ok. 
1863-75.  of  its  cu.stomers  throuijhout  the  country,  d'he  most  valu¬ 
able  {Part  of  the  manuscri{)t  collection  is  the  reetprds  of  the  Wash- 
hum  Moen  Com{)any.  of  W'orcester.  The  original  business 
pa{)ers  of  this  com{)any  record  the  beginnings  of  Ichabod  Wash¬ 
burn's  wire  manufacture  in  the  18.30’s  and  the  develo{)ment  (under 
the  leadershi{)  of  W  a.shhurn  until  1868  and  of  Phili{)  L.  Moen  in 
1868-91)  of  the  world’s  largest  maker  of  wire  rods  and  wire  and 
the  largest  unit  in  the  formation  of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire 
Com|)any  in  18^)9.  In  this  collection  are  the  reminiscences  about 
the  business  of  a  number  of  executives  and  employees  who  worked 
with  Washburn  Moen  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

riie  materials  in  the  .American  Steel  and  W’ire  Com{)any  col¬ 
lection  offer  an  o{){)ortunity  to  study  the  history  of  a  great  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Cnited  States  Steel  Corporation,  one  that  {pnphahly 
has  the  oldest  stnpiig  ro(Pts.  The  com{plete  and  {permanent  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  collection  will  have  to  wait  until  the  war  is  (pver. 


An  Early  Industrial  Capitalist’s  Labor 
Policy  and  Management 

The  current  im{Portance  (pf  labor  administration  in  business  high¬ 
lights  the  need  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  hi.storical  back- 
grtpund  of  the  relati(pns  of  business  and  labor.  X(P  {part  of  .\nierican 
hisUpry  has  been  more  inade({uately  handled.  Three  as{)ects  (pf  the 
history  of  labor  have  been  em{phasized  above  everything  else: 
labor  organization,  the  contlict  of  labor  and  em{ployer,  and  *‘ex{ploita- 
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tion”  of  labor  by  business.  I'his  ai)|)roach  has  tended  to  enj^ender 
condict  rather  than  to  ])roniote  nnderstandinj;. 

What  would  a  more  adecjiiate  study  of  the  history  of  the  re¬ 
lations  of  labor  and, business  administration  involve?  First  of  all, 
theories  and  inherited  concepts  about  tl:e  relations  of  employer  and 
employee  must  be  discarded,  d'hen.  actual  situations  should  be 
studied  and  generalizations  arrived  at  only  on  the  basis  of  many 
such  ca.ses.  ( )ne  could  he^in  with  labor  policy  and  manaj^ement 
within  a  given  firm  or  grou])  of  tinns.  Th.e  treatment  would  have 
to  be  broad.  ( )n  the  one  hand,  the  labor  administration  of  the  firm 
should  be  .studied  with  close  attention  to  the  needs  and  possibilities 
of  the  business  as  a  going  concern  .seen  in  its  larger  business  .setting 
or  relations;  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  studied  with  reference 
to  the  (jualilications  of  the  workers  and  the  cpiality  of  their  work, 
and  the  psychological  and  social  considerations  which  bear  on  their 
long-run  well-being  and  effectiveness  as  workers.  .All  this  should 
he  seen  against  the  dynamics  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen¬ 
turies.  that  is.  the  great  cultural  and  social  revolution  which  came 
with  the  development  of  industrial  and  financial  capitalism,  the 
coiujuest  of  a  continent  of  rich  re.sources.  and  a  tremendous  immi¬ 
gration  and  migration. 

'I'his  is  the  counsel  of  perfection.  I’erformance  in  reality  must 
inevitably  fall  short  of  this  staiulard ;  hut.  even  so.  the  .standard 
serves  as  a  test  of  the  value  of  what  is  done.  Surely  much  more 
information  can  he  found  than  has  been  used  by  historians. 

riiere  is  one  .source  which  the  business  man  and  the  business 
historian  can  help  to  make  known.  I'liat  is,  the  material  on  labor 
relations  within  individual  hrms  as  found  in  the  firm  records.  .An 
e.xcellent  e.xample  of  .such  material  is  given  in  the  “Reminiscences 
of  Samuel  Watkinson  Collins.”^  an  early  .successful  Connecticut 
industrial  cajMtalist  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Collins  Com¬ 
pany.  which  is  today  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago  a  leading 
.American  manufacturer  of  cutting  tools. 

Two  e.xceqUs  frmn  Collins*  Reminiscences  are  rei)roduced  be¬ 
low.  I'he.se  are  coi)ies  of  communications  which  Collins,  as  pro- 

^The  original,  “The  Collins  Company,  182h-18t)7,  Reminiscences  of  Samuel 
Watkinson  Collins."  is  in  the  Company’s 'vault  at  Collinsville.  Conn.  It  was 
written  from  memory  and  from  letters  and  other  papers  which  Collins  kept. 
The  excerpts  herein  repr(Kluced  were  taken  from  pages  8  to  10  and  .31  to 
35  of  a  typewritten  copy  in  the  Raker  Library,  Harvard  University. 
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duction  manajjer,  wrote  and  sent  to  the  employees  of  the  company 
in  answ’er  to  complaints  about  waj^es  in  1833  and  1846. 

These  two  statements  jjive  insijjht  into  Collins’  labor  policy  and 
management,  and  their  basis,  in  two  dilTerent  situations.  Indeed, 
they  record  a  change  in  em])loyerreni])loyee  relations  which  i)rol)- 
ably  occurred  widely  in  the  early  stages  of  .American  industrial 
development.  The  general  business  conditions  })revailing  in  1833 
and  1846  had  a  particular  hearing  in  each  instance:  the  first  was  a 
time  of  depression  and  falling  prices  which  brought  the  Company 
into  bankruptcy,  and  the  second,  a  time,  according  to  Collins, 
“when  it  was  becoming  evident  that  the  ‘heated  term’  or  season  of 
prosperity  was  over  and  was  to  he  succeeded  by  hard  times  in  the 
axe  business,  if  not  business  generally."  Collins  remarks,  with 
something  of  an  apology  for  his  "sjiread  eagle  reply”  of  1833, 
that  he  bestowed  much  thought  on  his  statement  of  1846.  “I  must 
confess,  however,"  he  writes,  “that  the  first  one.  though  less 
argumentative,  was  the  most  effective  ....  At  this  time  |1846| 
though  the  men  continued  at  work  they  were  not  .satisfied  and  before 
long  one  and  another  left." 

“But."  he  wrote  in  extenuation  of  his  failure  in  the  .second  case, 
“the  circum.stances  and  the  men  were  different. ”  In  1833  he 
presumably  addressed  skilled  workers  of  a  well-integrated  social 
group  of  which  he  was  in  reality  a  jiart.  men  whose  creed  and 
code  were  the  .same  as  his.  Those  workers  had  recently  cf)me  from 
farms  and  villages  in  the  neighborhood  of  Collinsville  to  find 
remunerative  emi)loyment  in  the  new  manufacturing  enter])ri.se, 
and  they  had  a  i)er.sonal  interest  in  its  success.  In  1846  the  ex¬ 
ecutive,  as  he  explains  in  his  Reminiscences,  addres.sed  a  much 
larger  labor  group,  diverse  in  composition  ;  it  was,  moreover,  farther 
removed  from  rural  life  and  from  indejiendent  enterprise.  The  origi¬ 
nal  unity  of  the  group  had  been  broken  down  as  between  the  workers 
them.selves  and  between  emidoyees  and  employer,  and  there  were 
apparently  no  close  ties  of  mutual  interest  or  loyalty.  The  relation¬ 
ship  was  purely  a  commercial  one.  a  market  relationship  in  which 
one  was  buyer  and  the  others  were  sellers  and  in  which  the  main 
considerations  were  the  work  done  and  the  wage.  The  second  state¬ 
ment  is  as  notable  a  defense  of  industrial  capitalist  wage  policy 
as  it  is  revealing  of  changes  in  the  relations  of  emjdover  and 
emplo.'ees.  Hkxkietta  M.  L.vrson, 

Harvard  University. 
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I.  Siatrinent  oi'  S.  W  .  Collins  to  tlic*  workmen  of  the  Collins 
Company  in  1S33.  and  their  reply. - 

I  have  rt'LH  ivfd  tliroiij*!!  your  lii^Iily  rcsiK  Ctablc  conimittco.  a  very 
risiKcttul  rfiiiiiiistraiK'o  aiiaiiist  our  alteration  of  piece  prices,  and  I 
am  j)articidarly  i)Iea>ed  with  the  noulU  iihiiily  course  which  yon  have 
pnrsned  at  tliis  crisis.  It  is  worthy  of  ymirsi'I^Ys  and  the  hi^Ii  char¬ 
acter  yon  have  always  sustained  as  a  comninnity.  It  is  creditable  to 
yon  as  .\nurican  citizens  and  sjjeaks  well  for  Cniversal  Snfferasie 
and  the  prospects  of  onr  Uepnhiic.  I  am  personally  peculiarly  gratilied 


SA^AUEL  WATKINSON  COLLINS 

as  it  conlirms  me  in  the  policy  I  have  always  adopted  and  advocated, 
viz:  to  employ  m*  foreigners;  none  hut  .\mericans,  believing  them  to 
he  not  only  more  ingenious  and  industrious  than  foreigners,  but  more 
enlightened  and  conseipKiitly  more  rational  and  reasonable.  The  char¬ 
acter  which  this  \'illage  has  sustained  has  demonstrated  this  theory 
U»  be  correct,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  are  mentioned 
far  and  mar  as  a  sami)Ie  of  what  manufacturing  communities  may 
be  in  this  country.  Thus  it  has  been  in  times  past  and  it  only  needed 

-This  statement  and  the  committee's  reply  were  published  in  the  IU’Lletix 
vol.  vi.  mi  5  (  Nov..  1^32).  pp.  lH-20. 
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a  fluctuation  in  price  of  wafjes  ( which  is  sure  to  come  sckuut  or 
later  in  all  kinds  of  business  owin^  to  ovcr-prcKluction  and  a  variety 
of  causes)  to  test  the  experiment  fully.  That  time  has  arrived  and 
what  is  the  re.sult?  Instead  of  such  disorderly  and  disgraceful  conduct 
as  we  hear  of  in  manufacturing  communities  in  other  countries  on 
similar  occasions  and  which  has  i)rejudiced  some  against  manufactur¬ 
ing  in  this  country,  and  to  <|uestion  tlie  policy  and  exiK*diency  of  allow¬ 
ing  them  the  rights  of  freemen  at  the  polls,  we  lind  them  here 
assembling  ;|uietly  by  hundreds.  Xot  at  a  Tavern  to  heat  their  hl(H»d 
and  warp  their  judgement  with  grog,  hut  in  the  C(mi1  open  air  in  frcait 
of  a  temperance  store  wliere  pen  and  ink  and  paper  can  lx*  jirocurcd 
and  business  conducted  in  a  truly  iKi'l'ithliciin  style.  That 

the  assembly  was  composed  of  coal,  liis/'iissioiiatc,  reast>iuil>li'  men  I 
want  no  better  pr(M)f  than  I  have  in  the  apix-arance  and  character  of 
the  men  who  waited  on  me  this  morning  as  your  committee.  I'hey 
wotdd  do  a  credit  to  any  community  and  1  am  proud  to  claim  them 
as  my  fellow  citizens,  as  such  iiermit  me  to  address  yon  oil  and  1  am 
glad  to  have  this  opixirtunity  to  rectify  some  wrong  ini])ressions  which 
1  am  informed  exist  (thoneh  I  cannot  believe  it  is  the  case  to  any 
extent)  viz:  tliat  1  am  myself  ai'i  oidruions.  Invd-lu'ortCil  man.  sellish 
and  unreason.ihle,  witlnait  patriotism  and  pnhlic  spirit  and  caring 
for  nothing  hut  my  own  seliish  gratiiicatioiis  I  trust  that  many  in 
this  community  know  me  hitter,  hut  perhaps  it  is  not  strange  that 
some  who  have  not  heeii  here  long  and  with  whom  I  ha\a*  not  liad 
much  personal  intercourse  should  cntirtain  sucli  ideas  and  snpi)o^e 
that  I  wish  to  oi)])ress  them,  whereas  nothing  can  he  fiirthiT  from  tlie 
thonglits  and  intent  of  my  heart.  If  there  is  one  truth  more  fully 
im]>ri'sed  on  m\  mind  than  anotlur  it  is  that  "tlie  rich  ;md  the  poor 
will  nuat  together.  I'lie  Lord  is  the  .Maker  of  them  all.” 

I  have  been  less  incline  1  to  ming'e  in  relieioiis  or  tiolitical  strife 
that  1  ma>  nioia-  imi)artiall\  discriminatt-  and  deal  more  jiisily  with  tlu' 
meinhers  of  tliis  community,  hut  I  have  feelings  as  well  as  other  men. 
and  I  wunld  rather  a  m;in  would  snsjiect  my  iiecnniaiw  credit  than 
m\  patriotism  or  generosity.  If  tluri'  is  a  fa\orite  ohject  or  jnirsiiit 
with  me  it  is  the  welfare  and  ha])piness  of  the  inhahitants  of  this 
village,  and  that  can  oiilv  he  jirompted  eiftctnally  and  permanentl\  h\ 
such  ])rndent  .and  judicious  management  of  m.ir  husiness  as  will  enahle 
Us  to  meet  all  our  engagements. 

1  have  addressed  you  persouallv  instead  of  Using  the  t\.ame  of 
our  (  omiiany,  th.at  I  might  .address  you  more  f.amili:irly  for  I  consid  r 
my  iKTsoiial  reput.ation  iinolved.  1  am  not  aware  that  1  have  ever 
forfeited  my  ch.aracter  for  veracity  and  1  exi)ect  that  you  will  believe 
me  when  I  say  that  we  connot  otionl  to  j)ay  such  prices  as  we  have 
paid,  .\lthough  we  keep  up  the  retoil  prices  of  our  axes  we  have  been 
obliged  to  make  heavy  discounts  on  our  large  sales  W’e  ha<l  hoped 
the  husiness  wanild  he  such  that  we  could  afford  to  pay  you  high  wages. 

You  will  readily  belies  e  me  when  you  take  into  consideratioti  tiie 
course  we  h.ave  pursued  in  times  past.  When  we  first  coninienced 
husiness.  wages  were  very  low  ( inuch  h.wer  than  we  now  offer  to  pay) 
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and  many  of  you  contracted  with  us  for  five  years  at  those  low  rates. 
Afterwards  when  wages  advanced  instead  of  exacting  labor  of  you 
at  those  low  rates  we  increased  your  wages  giving  you  work  by  the 
piece  at  prices  that  enabled  you  to  make  double  the  money  you  con¬ 
tracted  to  work  for,  and  we  released  many  of  you  from  the  last  two 
years  of  your  contract,  and  when  we  found  that  the  axes  were  costing 
us  nearly  as  much  as  we  g(it  for  tlum  we  raised  the  price  of  ttie 
axes  instead  of  reducing  wages,  and  so  long  as  we  were  able  to  get  the 
advanced  price,  st)  long  ".e  have  ])aid  ymi  liberally,  and  now  we  have 
made  no  more  reduction  than  we  consider  alijsolutely  neccssa*‘y.  W  e 
have  not  decided  on  this  change  hastily  but*  after  much  delay  and 
mature  consideration.  W'e  are  truly  sorry  that  we  cannot  do  better 
by  yon.  The  only  i)roof  tli.it  we  can  give  you  now  of  our  disi)ositif)n 
to  be  liberal  with  yon  and  take  no  advantage  of  circumstances  is 
by  assuring  yon  that  as  your  time  of  settlement  comes  around  every 
man  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  pocket  his  contract  and  go  free 
unless  he  ])refers  to  stay. 

If  V'lii  think  you  can  commence  work  under  the  new  tariff  with 
better  coi4rage  after  a  holidav  and  a  game  of  ball  you  can  take  ne.\t 
.Monday  aiu!  enjo>  yourselves. 

Respectfully.  Your  friend 

Sam'l.  W’.  t'ollins. 

rite  reply  (if  tl'.e  workciieii : 

The  fommittee  to  whom  your  communication  was  addressed  re- 
sjiecting  reduction  of  wages  are  directed  by  the  iiinmiiiious  vote  of  the 
meeting  befcire  whom  it  was  read  to  express  to  you  their  entire  sati.s- 
faction  with  the  views  therein  contained,  and  their  resolution  to  go  on 
cheerfully  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  W'hile  they  do  this  the 
t  (iinmittee  iti  the  name  of  the  meeting  would  assure  you  that  they 
are  hapjiy  to  find  the  course  which  they  have  pursued  has  met  with 
yc  iir  approbation,  and  has  been  treated  with  such  frankness  and  good 
feeling.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  statements  in 
your  Communication  and  our  entire  conlldence  in  our  employer  will 
not  allow  the  supposition  that  he  could  wish  anything  unreasonable. 

In  the  welfare  of  our  village  and  in  the  jirosperity  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  interest  of  <  ur  Country,  we.  as  residents,  here  and  .as 
.\merican  citizens,  feel  a  deep  interest  and  hotie  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  jiroinote  our  common  welfare. 

W  ith  resjiect  and  esteem.  Yours 
Signed  by  Charles  Rkiir,  Henry  1).  Rogers  and  others. 

II.  Keplv  of  S.  \V.  ColUtis  to  a  petition  for  hifjher  wajjes  in 
lS4f). 

To  .Mr.  Jason  Luce  and  others  :- 

Centlemen:-  1  have  taken  the  time  since  the  receipt  of  ycjur  petition  to 
bestow  upon  it  much  thou.ght  and  consideration.  Before  I  enter  upon 
the  discussion  of  its  merits  1  wish  to  say  a  few  words  respecting 
myself  and  my  own  feelings  and  views  lest  you  should  misunderstand 
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and  misapprehend  me.  The  most  unpleasant  feature  of  my  situation 
here  is  that  I  am  in  the  midst  of  a  community  who  think  I  am  getting 
rich  from  the  proceeds  of  their  labor  without  allowing  them  a  fair 
compensation  for  it.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that  you  should  suppose 
just  at  this  time  that  the  large  and  expensive  addition  that  we  are 
making  to  our  establishment  is  not  only  an  indication  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  business  but  also  is  proof  that  we  have  accumulated  a  large 
amount  of  profits  to  be  able  to  expend  so  much  money,  but  the  fact 
is  we  have  not  accumulated  any  profits  but  are  spending  our  original 
capital  paid  in  by  the  Stockholders,  and  we  are  borrounny,  looking 
to  future  profits  to  refund  it. 

Neither  is  the  business  very  f'rofitahle.  On  the  contrary  competi¬ 
tion  is  so  close  and  the  price  of  axes  constantly  falling  that  we  are 
obliged  to  enlarge  our  business  and  make  a  “nimble  nincpence  of  it.” 
In  looking  at  the  future  we  feel  compelled  to  do  more  business  and 
economize  the  cost  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  save  our  Stock¬ 
holders  fair  interest  on  their  money  invested  here.  I  presume  that  no 
laboring  man  would  expect  that  those  who  have  money  would  lend  it 
to  furnish  him  with  stock  and  tools  to  work  with  for  less  than  six  to 
seven  percent  per  annum.  The  legal  interest  in  this  State  is  six  percent 
but  many  of  our  Stockholders  reside  in  New  York  where  the  legal 
interest  is  seven  percent.  You  could  not  borrow  the  money  yourselves 
for  six  or  seven  percent  without  good  security  for  the  payment  of  it. 
If  you  did  not  give  good  security  you  would  have  to  pay  more  than 
si.x  to  seven  percent,  probably  as  much  as  eight,  ten  or  twelve  iK-rcent 
for  the  use  of  the  money. 

Those  who  have  the  money  to  furnish  you  with  stock  and  t(M)ls 
here  have  to  run  the  risk  losing  the  money  invested  by  fire  and  by 
flood,  by  had  debts  and  had  manayemcnt  ami  by  deterioration  in  value 
from  locar  and  tear  and  natural  decay.  .All  these  risks  ])ut  together 
amount  to  considerable,  and  all  the  i)rolits  or  interest  on  their  money 
they  have  received  since  the  origin  of  this  C  ompany  amounts  on  an 
average  to  but  little  o\er  seven  percent. 

Yr»u  may  say  that  they  have  expended  considerable  of  their  ])rofits 
here,  luit  tliey  are  obligesl  to  heep  up  the  establishment  in  order  to  save 
what  they  liad  previously  invested  !iere.  and  m't  let  it  run  down. 

The  village  would  not  seli  now  for  what  it  cost,  and  their  stock 
is  not  selling  a!i\  higher  than  it  did  ten  ye.'irs  ago,  and  not  long  since  it 
was  iO  percent  below  par. 

I  mention  these  facts  to  show  you  that  they  are  not  getting  rich. 
or  receiving  great  interest  on  their  money.  As  for  myself  1  have  not 
added  a  dollar  to  my  proi)erty  .hiring  the  last  ten  years,  not  that  I 
could  not  have  done  it  by  using  ;;;.>/<•  economy  but  I  have  not  much 
desire  to  accumulate  proiierty.  I  mention  it  to  prove  to  you  that  I 
am  not  oreedy  of  (/aiii.  .\nd  here  1  will  just  say  that  I  do  not  lind  any 
difiicultv  in  sjiending  all  my  hicome.  and  I  believe  that  habits  of  strict 
economy  are  of  more  importance  to  accumulation  than  the  amount  that 
a  man  receives. 

I  wish  myself  that  property  was  more  equally  distributed  than  it  is. 
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and  that  all  might  be  obliged  to  labor  in  some  way.  It  would  be  for 
the  best  good  of  all  and  I  would  favor  any  course  of  Legislature  that 
would  have  a  tendency  gradually  to  equalize  property  without  de¬ 
stroying  the  inducements  to  industry  and  enterprise.  Much  has  been 
accomplished  by  our  laws  and  institutions  in  this  country  towards 
producing  this  result.  I  suppose  that  we  are  all  of  us  in  pursuit  of 
hapf'ittcss  but  I  do  not  believe  myself  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
accumulation  of  tvcalth.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  others  are  happier 
than  we  are  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  happiness  is  more  equally 
distributed  than  is  generally  supposed.  I  would  myself  cheerfully  give 
all  I  am  worth  for  the  health  and  strength  that  some  of  you  possess, 
but  to  come  back  to  the  point,  although  self  interest  is  apt  to  blind  tis 
all  and  warp  our  judgment  I  fancy  that  in  this  case  I  can  see  the 
truth  clearly  and  render  impartial  judgment. 

It  is  written  in  Scripture  that  “the  laborer  is  xvorthy  of  his  hire,” 
and  were  it  not  written  there  common  sense  would  teach  it  to  us. 

That  you  should  have  a  living  is  of  more  consequence  than  that 
the  capitalist  should  get  interest  on  his  money,  and  your  wages  paid 
to  you  monthly  in  gocxl  times  and  bad  times.  Whether  the  Company  is 
making  or  losing  money  your  wages  are  paid  first.  That  is  all  as  it 
should  be,  so  far.  .\  living  is  the  basis  of  your  rights ;  Six  percent 
the  base  of  his  (after  he  has  paid  you  enough  to  live  on'*  then  comes 
the  (|uestion  whether  the  surplus  over  and  above  your  living  and  his 
six  percent  has  been  e(|uitably  dividetl  between  you  and  those  who 
own  the  property  and  furnish  the  necessary  capital.  I  think  it  has  been. 

There  has  been  times  when  the  owners  were  not  getting  one  percent 
for  their  money  and  you  were  getting  a  living.  That  was  divided  right 
at  that  time  for  you  are  t(>  have  a  living  at  all  times,  but  when  gocxl 
times  come  you  must  allow  the  owners  to  take  enough  to  pay  them 
fair  interest  on  their  money  ft>r  the  whole  time  or  it  will  be  withdrawn 
and  invested  in  propert\  that  will  do  it.  .\s  I  said  before  they  have 
received  a  little  more  than  simple  interest  for  the  use  of  their  money, 
and  the  workmen  in  this  establishment  have  on  the  long  run  received 
a  little  more  than  a  Ik  iiu/.  I  do  not  say  that  every  individual  has  saved 
money  any  more  than  I  have  myself  and  in  many  cases  for  the  same 
reason  that  I  liave  not,  because  they  were  not  eeonomieal.  In  other 
cases  they  ma\  have  been  unfortunate:  they  may  have  been  sick  or 
their  families  may  have  been  sick  or  they  may  he  feeble  men  and  not 
able  to  do  a  full  days  work,  hut  these  are  the  e.reef'tions.  It  is  well 
ktiown  that  a  considerable  amount  of  money  is  saved  by  the  workmen 
as  a  whole  ever\  year.  The  last  year  was  an  unfortunate  one  on 
account  of  drought,  and  the  interest  of  both  Stockhidders  and  w(>rk- 
meii  sutfered.  but  let  us  take  another  view  of  this  (luestion.  The 
fanniiifi  interest  of  this  Country  is  the  great  paramount  laboring  in¬ 
terest  and  must  ever  on  the  long  run  regulate  the  price  of  what  is 
called  common  labor.  -Vow  what  wages  do  farmers  pay  a  man  who 
furnishes  nothing  but  his  time  and  strength?  I  supiK)se  it  will  not 
average  more  than  $12.00  per  month  and  his  board  the  year  round 
and  probably  not  so  much  as  that  taking  one  year  with  another. 
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They  pay  more  than  that  in  sninmcr  and  not  so  much  as  that  in  winter. 

Those  of  you  who  have  saved  enough  money  to  pay  for  a  farm 
I  can  (it)  better  than  that  at  farming  but  then  you  will  be  furnishing  the 
money  to  do  the  business  upon  and  will  be  receiving  the  income  due 
to  that  as  well  as  i)ay  for  your  labor. 

Next  comes  the  iiuestioii — is  the  labor  here  more  seven;  than  farni- 
ina  and  does  it  require  iiuieiutily  '  1  believe  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying 
that  the  most  feeble  man  in  our  employ  can  earn  every  month  in  the 
year  $12.00  to  $14.00  easier  than  he  can  do  it  at  farming  if  he  will 
take  the  same  ninnher  of  hours  to  do  it  that  a  farmer  would  require 
of  him. 

.Many  of  our  nun  (piit  work  in  the  shoi)S  by  half  i)ast  two  or 
by  three  o’clock  and  they  have  plenty  of  time  and  strength  left  for  a 
game  of  hall,  aiul  1  am  glad  to  see  it,  hut  they  ought  not  to  expect  ns 
to  i)ay  for  time  s])cnt  at  pla\ .  1  have  never  yet  seen  a  lnniiiihi  village 
where  the  men  were  in  the  habit  of  pla\ ing  ball  after  they  gett  thr<aigh 
their  days  work.  The  fact  is  they  are  too  tired  and  e.vlunisted  to  feel 
like  play. 

Now  for  the  question  wluther  the  work  here  recjuires  more  in¬ 
genuity  than  farming  and  whether  it  should  not  therefore  receive 
more  comi)ensation  than  mere  common  farm  labor.  Where  men  study  a 
profession  ami  have  to  su])i)ort  themselves  for  several  years  without 
immediate  remuneration  it  seems  to  he  right  and  just  that  their  income 
ill  after  years  should  refund  to  them  what  they  previously  sacrificed, 
and  the  same  rule  holds  ginid  where  men  to  learn  a  trade  work- 
several  years  for  an  enqiloyer  as  an  apprentice  with  little  or  no 
remuneration,  hut  nothing  of  that  kind  is  the  case  here.  Si  me  few 
among  you  ac(|uired  the  blacksmith’s  trade  before  yon  c'ame  here,  and 
to  stich  the  wages  probably  seemed  rather  small  and  1  think  myself 
that  you  may  he  able  to  find  emplioment  in  forging  machinery  or  on 
carriage  work  which  requires  more  exjierience  and  ingenuity  than  axe¬ 
making.  'I'he  fact  is  that  axe-making  has  become  so  simplified  that 
any  ^’ankee  farmer  boy  of  average  ingenuity  and  strength  can.  as 
soon  as  he  is  of  age  and  starts  for  himself,  soon  get  hold  of  any 
branch  of  the  business  with  very  little  practice,  and  as  .New  I'.ngland 
is  full  of  such  young  men  who  desire  to  avail  them.selves  of  such 
advantages  where  they  can  work  the  year  round  and  have  a  chance  to 
work  by  tbe  piece  and  by  a  little  extra  exertion  earn  more  than  they 
can  on  a  farm,  that  I  cannot  see  any  jirohability  of  wages  advancing 
here  unless  farm  wages  advance. 

.Now  let  us  look  at  the  wages  we  pay  in  the  branch  that  you  espe¬ 
cially  allude  to.  ^'ou  say  that  you  consider  "(lO  per  day  as  hammering 
off  a  day’s  work.”  It  may  he  perhaps  for  some  of  you  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  for  a  luuid  siiiarl  iddebodied  iir.iii.  Such  men  I  think  can 
do  70  and  keej)  it  ui»  to  that  without  injury  and  this  is  the  opinion  of 
others  who  are  good  judges  in  such  matters,  but  I  will  not  dispute 
with  you  about  that.  Seventy  per  day  will  i)ay  the  foreman  $1.61. 
the  striker  $1.05.  Sixty  per  day  will  pay  the  foreman  $1.38  and  his 
striker  $.90.  it  being  for  the  foreman  something  like  $1.00  per  day  and 
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his  hoard  and  for  the*  striker  abotit  $15lX)  per  month  and  his  board. 
•Now  for  those  \vaf>es  I  can  hire  a  rc<.iinu'ut  of  country  blacksmiths 
and  set  them  t()  work  by  the  day  without  any  piece  price,  and  working 
ten  hours  per  day  they  will  turn  out  sixty  axes  per  day.  The  truth  (»f 
the  matter  is  that  your  judjjment  has  become  j^radually  warped  on 
this  subject  without  intending  to  tlo  anything  wrong  or  to  ask  anything 
wrong.  You  have  g<it  to  that  point  where  without  being  aware  of  it 
you  are  expecting  what  is  impossible.  You  work  about  half  the  day 
and  wonder  that  you  don't  get  a  full  d.'iy's  pay.  Others  do  a  very 
moderate  day's  work  and  expect  to  get  as  much  as  some  other  men 
who  do  a  great  day's  work  here  and  elsewhere.  It  is  sumii'er  now 
and  you  forget  that  you  was  glad  of  a  place  here  during  the  winter. 

.\s  to  wages  being  higher  in  other  axe  factories  I  do  not  think 
they  an*  for  if  the  advantages  were  greater  our  men  would  leave  us 
as  certainly  as  that  water  will  riin  down  hill,  and  about  as  fast.  W  ere 
it  not  for  this  fact  1  '^houM  feel  more  apprehensive  that  I  may  be 
mistaken  :nid  might  i)ossil)ly  he  doing  an  injustice,  but  I  thank  <  Jod 
that  the  demand  for  lal>nr  is  such  in  this  Conintry  that  we  emjilovers 
cannot  do  yon  any  great  wr(  I'g  if  we  were  disposed  to. 

I  do  not  (|Uestin,i  that  in  some  small  factories  some  man  may  he 
doing  better  than  he  cotild  do  liere,  and  in  some  larger  shops  iIh'v  have 
their  favorites  who  are  coiisidired  better  workmen  and  get  an  <*xtra 
good  chance,  but  I  do  not  think  any  axe-maker  can  pa\  higher  avera.ge 
wages  than  wc  do  and  get  a  living  by  ;i\e  tna.king. 

I'roin  the  above  von  will  perceive  that  1  do  not  agree  to  what  yon 
say  ahotit  votir  ■‘wages  being  low  when  comjvared  with  wages  elsewhere 
throngiiont  the  (  onntrv  and  in  other  establishments  of  this  kind." 

As  to  what  yon  sav  abont  house  rent  I  have  never  heard  of  a  city 
or  v  illage  where  rent  was  lower  than  it  is  here.  ( tccasion.'illv  in  tl.e 
cotmtry  where  tin  re  is  no  business  a  iioiise  cati  be  hired  very  cheat). 

^  on  say  that  many  articles  of  living  are  higher.  I  sn])pose  that 
is  trite  but  the  im|)ortant  article  to  us.  viz.  ;ixes.  is  /n.a'cr.  If  they 
adv.'inced  the  ]>rice  we  might  then  be  able  to  talk  :ihont  higher  wages, 
blit  we  mtist  at  jiresi  nt  keep  the  cost  down  to  be  able  to  sell  at  jiresent 
market  prices. 

I  have  then  givan  my  reasons  for  not  cmuplving  with  your  reiinest. 
I  snpjx'se  some  will  leave  and  iierhaps  it  is  best  that  some  should  go. 
certainly  it  is  best  if  yon  c:m  ilo  better  elsewlnre  or  if  yon  cannot 
be  tolerably  hapity  and  contented  here.  .^<pme  of  you  who  have  been 
here  a  threat  while  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  go.  and  others  1 
should  not  consider  any  gre.'it  loss.  Indeed  soim  will  hair  to  no  unless 
thev  work  more  strudily 

I  h.ive  tretited  this  matter  as  fairly  as  I  am  able  to.  I  have  been 
Iierfectly  frank  and  oiienhearted  abont  it  and  have  said  just  what  I 
think  withont  intending  to  he  jiersonal  or  unkind  and  I  hope  if  will  be 
received  in  the  same  spirit. 

Yonrs  resjiect  fully, 

(Signe'd)  S.  \Y.  COllins. 


Joseph  P.  Day 

On  April  10.  1044.  occurred  the  death  of  Joseph  I*.  Day  of 
New  York,  a  ineniher  of  the  Business  Historical  Society.  With  his 
passing;  went  one  of  the  most  colorful,  dynamic,  and  influential 
fijjures  in  New  York  real  estate  of  the  three  decades  before  1929. 

l-oseph  1*.  Day  was  horn  in  the  city  of  Xew  York  on  Sei)teml)er 
22.  1873.  ( )r])haned  as  a  yoimj^  hoy.  he  received  only  a  public 
school  education  and  went  to  work  early.  II  is  first  job  was  in  the 
establishment  of  James  'I'alcott.  dry.t>;oods  commission  merchant 
and  factor  in  Xew  York.  He  hetman  to  w’ork  as  an  office  hoy,  at 
the  rate  of  $1.92  a  week,  and  one  of  his  tasks  was  to  sweep  out 
the  office  before  the  clerks  came  at  8  o'clock:  after  a  few  years 
his  employer  let  him  try  sellini^.  which  he  did  .so  etTectively  that, 
thoujjh  still  a  hoy.  Joe  Day  became  a  junior  sale.sman  at  $10  a 
week.  It  is  said  that  he  con.sidered  himself  a  jirotej^e  of  James 
Talcott  and  habitually  went  to  him  for  advice  in  later  years. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  Day  entered  the  insurance  and  real- 
estate  business,  and  he  was  well  established  in  real  estate  by  the 
time  the  great  real-e.state  boom  began  in  Xew  York  about  1900. 
As  a  real-estate  broker,  appraiser,  and  auctioneer,  he  rose  to  lead- 
ershi])  in  Xew  York  City  in  its  jieriod  of  greatest  e.xpansion.  His 
fir.st  big  year  was  1907,  and  from  then  on  until  1928  his  .sales  were 
very  large.  Seeing  the  iiossihility  of  develoiiing  outlying  areas  as 
the  subway  reached  outward  and  better  transi)ortation  was  ])ro- 
vided  for  commuters,  he  became  the  j)rime  factor  in  getting  many 
great  estates  divided  uj)  and  .sold  for  building  lots,  among  them 
such  old  ones  as  the  Ogden,  Astor.  (iould,  and  Van  Cortlandt 
estates.  In  the  late  193C’s  he  .sold  at  auction  real-estate  holdings 
of  closed  national  hanks.  His  last  large  tran.saction  was  the  pur- 
cha.se  in  1942  of  the  Manhattan  Beach  property  for  the  United 
States  for  war  puri)ose.s. 

Jose])!!  B.  Day's  success  in  real  estate  w’on  for  him  ]K)sitions 
of  re.sponsihilitv  in  a  number  of  as.sociations  and  cor])orations. 
He  .served  as  ])resident  of  the  Real  h'state  Auctioneers'  Associa¬ 
tion  and  of  the  Real  Kstate  Board  of  Xew  York  City.  He  was 
also  a  director  of  R.  H.  Macv  &  Co.,  the  Consolidated  I^dison  Co., 
the  Metro])olitan  Life  In.surance  Co.,  the  Union  Carbide  Co.,  and 
other  companies,  “all  of  which,"  according  to  the  A’ etc  York  Times, 
“gained  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  of  real  estate  and  of  human 
nature."  142 


